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which he gave in the well-known Leeds Grammar School case. As
in most schools, the number of pupils at Leeds had steadily declined,
and during the years 1791-6 reached its low-water mark of
forty-four. The Committee of Charitable Uses, which acted as
the governing body of the school, suggested bad teaching and a
deterioration in discipline as partial causes, but attributed the main
cause to the inadequacy of the curriculum. The only subjects
taught were Latin, Greek, and divinity, although the fact that
John Smeaton, the famous engineer and builder of the Eddystone
lighthouse, was a pupil of the school, suggests that some mathe-
matics was taught to selected pupils. Leeds at this time was an
example of one of the growing industrial and commercial communi-
ties springing up over a large part of northern England. The
curriculum of the grammar-school was unlikely to attract the
wealthy manufacturers and merchants of the town. Accordingly,
as early as 1777, the Committee resolved "as soon as convenient
with respect to Rents and Profits of School to appoint a Master
for the purpose of teaching to Write and Account such Boys as
shall attend at the Free School to learn Latin and Greek, and also
that another Master shall be appointed to teach the French tongue
and other Foreign languages, and that sufficient salaries shall be
appointed for such masters."
Nothing, however, was done about the matter until the appoint-
ment of Mr. Whiteley as headmaster in 1789. A sub-committee,
called to consider the introduction of the new subjects, reported
that Mr. Whiteley did not agree and that he was supported by the
Usher, The only way out of the difficulty was an appeal to the law-
courts. In 1797 a Master in Chancery held an inquiry whether it
would be "proper and for the benefit of the Charity to have any
other Master or masters to teach writing, arithmetic, and other
languages besides the Greek and the Latin." He quoted the
testimony of the Committee that Leeds had "a very extensive
Foreign Trade" and that the introduction of new studies would be
useful to the townsfolk and increase the number of pupils. He
added that there was nothing in the endowment which excluded
the teaching of any useful kind of learning and he suggested
adding a German and a French master, and one to teach mathe*
matics. As for writing and arithmetic, there was a variety of
schools catering for these subjects, and to teach them free at the
grammar-school would harm these institutions rather than benefit
the townsfolk.